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Student resistance can be a very important problem for the instructors in universities. Student resistance includes 
the conscious and preplanned behaviors towards the information presented to them in the classroom and the 
institutional practices. Typically, student resistance takes the form of passive or active non-compliance with roles 
and outputs expected of them as students. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the effects of hidden 
curricula on student resistance. The research was conducted on senior undergraduate students in a Turkish 
University, in the Department of Psychological Counseling and Guidance. Given the exploratory nature of this 
investigation, a case study methodology was employed. Data was collected from official documents, class 
observations, and interviews. The results of this research indicated that the students demonstrated resistance to 
some dimensions of the hidden and delivered curricula. Specifically, while the students showed resistance towards 
the delivered curriculum and ‘banking education’, they did not show similar resistance to symbolic violence and 
the ‘warming-up’ process. 
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Introduction 

Student resistance to the schooling process has always 
been a problem for teachers and has become one of the most 
important subjects investigated by educational researchers. 
While critical theorists have tended to emphasize the benefits 
of student resistance to stratified and discriminatory curricula, 
traditional policy analysis has sought program designs to 
overcome resistance. Resistance to both the overt or official 
curriculum and against the covert or hidden curriculum has 
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been investigated (Margolis, 2001). The purpose of this 
research is to examine both the positive and negative effects 
of hidden curricula on student resistance in psychological 
counseling programs in Turkey. There are mainly two reasons 
for doing this research in Turkey. First, the research done 
about hidden curriculum and student resistance has 
principally been done in the USA and in the UK. Second, as a 
Turkish researcher, the author of the present study has a better 
grasp of Turkish culture than most non-Turkish scholars. For 
this reason, interpretations of students’ behaviors that can be 
considered acts of resistance are arguably more likely to be 
accurate. 

In this research, which tries to reveal the effects of 
hidden curriculum on students’ resistance behaviours at a 
Turkish university, the literature about the hidden curriculum 
in higher education and the relationships between hidden 
curriculum and student resistance was reviewed. Next, the 
methods, the results of the research were explained. Lastly, 
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after summarizing the results of the researeh, the importanee 
of students resistanee, suggestions about it, and the limitations 
of this researeh are diseussed. 

Hidden Curriculum 

Almost all studies eondueted to date on hidden eurrieula 
- the researeher prefers the plural, ‘hidden eurrieula’, beeause 
these praetiees are neither unified nor singular - start from the 
reeognition that two types of learning take plaee in sehools. In 
the offieial eurrieulum, detailed eontent objeetives and 
aetivities are speeified. The fulfillment of these objeetives is 
earefully measured via examinations, portfolios, grades and 
programs of study. Learning tends to be seaffolded and 
speeifie aehievements are required to progress from year to 
year. On the other hand, the seeond type of eurrieulum, the 
hidden eurrieulum, is eovert, in that no doeuments state with 
eertainty and elarity what students are expeeted to learn. This 
element of learning has long been identified as ‘soeialization’ 
(Margolis, 2001). Students must learn to display proper 
emotions, attitudes, values, habits, and soeial abilities in 
sehool. In short, the hidden eurrieulum ineludes knowledge, 
ideas, praetiees, and expeetations, whieh are required for 
sueeess in sehool but are not stated in the offieial eurrieulum. 

The hidden eurrieulum has been defined as ‘messages’ 
that are not speeifieally stated, but that students are expeeted 
to learn (Jaekson, 1968; MeLaren, 1994); as unintended 
learning outeomes and messages (Martin, 1976; Gordon, 
1982); and as aetivities ereated by the students based on the 
teaehers' expeetations (Snyder, 1971). 

Jaekson (1968) was first used to the term ‘hidden 
eurrieulum’ to explain his observations in K-12 publie sehools. 
Jaekson eoined this term to elarify the unoffieial 3R’s - rules, 
routines, regulations - that make up the life in elassrooms. 
Dreeben (1968) has examined the funetion of hidden eurrieula. 
Aeeording to Dreeben, Ameriean sehools reproduee four key 
norms for their students as part of their reproduetion of 
demoeratie eapitalism: independenee, sueeess, universalism, 
and speeifieity. The basie struetures of ‘the unoffieial 3 R’s 
were neeessary to prepare ehildren for soeial, eeonomie, and 
politieal life outside sehool. 

Even though the hidden eurrieulum is not direetly 
mentioned in any Turkish literature regarding Turkish soeiety 
and sehools, writers who examine how students are 
eonditioned to aeeept the government’s ideologies, have a 
funetionalist perspeetive regarding this issue. Aeeordingly, 
the offieial ideology of Turkey is Kemalism with its main aim 
being to enable Turkish soeiety to reaeh the standards of 


eontemporary western eivilizations. Thus, offieial programs 
and aetivities are eonstrueted aeeording to this ideology. 
However, instead of this offieial ideology, students in Turkish 
sehools are given hidden messages in line with eonservative- 
nationalist and eonservative-liberal ideologies. The government 
upholds these ideologies beeause they want to promulgate 
them throughout soeiety. In order to do this, hidden messages 
are given to the students through aetivities and textbooks. 
Furthermore, an obedient attitude and behavior are supported 
to make them easily adopt these ideologies (Giiven, 2000; inal, 
2004). 

In the 1970s, Neo-Marxist writers, in order to widen the 
seope of the hidden eurrieulum, began to question the 
sehooling proeess by eritiquing relations between sehool 
praetiees and the soeial, politieal, and eeonomie hierarehies 
they reprodueed. Aeeording to their analyses, students are 
eneouraged to be obedient and eompliant, and sorted into their 
elasses, by the hidden eurrieula of sehools whieh ineuleate 
beliefs, values, and norms that eannot be openly stated in the 
offieial eurrieulum (Apple, 1979; 1982b; Bowles & Gintis, 
1976; Anyon, 1980; Giroux, 1981a; 1983a). 

The ideas of Neo-Marxist writers have also affeeted 
some Turkish researehers and writers. Even though these 
writers have not put forward as effeetive ideas as the Neo- 
Marxists in the US and Britain, they have earried out researeh 
whieh elearly illustrates the faet that Turkish sehools 
reproduee the eurrent inequalities in soeiety. Hidden messages 
are given regarding gender division in textbooks (Helvaeioglu, 
1994; T.C. Ba^bakanhk, 2000) and due to the faet that it ean 
be relatively eommon for teaehers to have eertain stereotypes 
eoneeming gender and gender division in elass (Kdse & Ba9, 
1999). It has also been determined that the performanee levels 
of students at low soeio-eeonomie levels are generally low; 
they graduate from high sehools with low marks and thus 
eannot enter universities (Kose, 2000/2001). 

In the literature on hidden eurrieulum, resistanee is an 
important topie of study. In partieular, the resistanee theorists 
rejeet the idea that students passively aeeept soeial 
inequalities and assert that students show resistanee towards 
these inequalities in sehools. 

Student Resistance 

As Margolis and his eolleagues noted: ‘Beeause eulture 
is lived and produeed, sehools ean not be understood simply 
as a plaee where students are instrueted, organized and 
eontrolled by the interests of a dominant elass. Students are 
not simply passive vessels but ereatively aet in ways that 
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often contradict expected norms and dispositions that pervade 
the schools’ (Margolis et al. 2001:15). The term ‘resistance’ 
has been used to identify attitudes and social relations that 
spark its occurrence (Willis, 1977; Apple, 1979; Everhart, 
1983; Giroux, 1983a; Alpert, 1991; Cusick, 1992; McFarland, 
2001; 2004). Resistance behavior must be a conscious and 
intended rejection of the disciplines of school. Much deviant 
behavior is not intended or planned and occurs spontaneously 
(Erickson, 1984; McFarland, 2004). Resistance theorists seek 
the actual mechanisms of domination and resistance that take 
place within the school and more specifically in the classroom, 
by examining how students employ behavior to demonstrate 
various creative reactions to the school's hegemonic practices. 
Resistance theorists study conflict and antagonism in schools 
and draw attention to the resistance behavior of students 
(Willis, 1977; Fuller, 1982; Giroux, 1981a; 1981b; 1983a; 
1983b; Apple, 1982a; Wexler, 1987; Me Robbie, 1991; Mac 
Leod, 1995). 

Much of the research on student resistance has been 
focused on lower class students' conflict with the prevalent 
school ideology of enforcing the dominant groups' norms and 
values. Students have been observed resisting dominant 
ideologies in schools that are perceived as unsuited for the 
lives of lower class students (Willis, 1977; Apple, 1979; 
Anyon, 1980; Fuller, 1982; Everhart, 1983; Giroux, 1983a; 
Erickson, 1984; 1987; Me Robbie, 1991). Additionally, there 
are a few studies of student resistance in upper middle class 
schools (Alpert, 1991; Spaulding, 1995). 

Students may adopt resistant behavior as a result of the 
teaching methods that the teachers employ, unclear expectations, 
authoritarian teaching practices, unsuitable mandatory classes, 
subjects being taught above the readiness of the students, 
feelings of inadequacy, or a personal dislike of the teacher. 
Students resist activities that they perceive as too hard, or too 
boring, or activities that they do not like (Brookfield, 1990; 
Alpert, 1991; Pauly, 1991; Cusick, 1992; Spaulding, 1995; 
Me Fadden, 1995). Flowever, not all student resistance should 
be perceived negatively. Although resistance might disturb 
class climate and harm both teachers and students, there might 
be positive aspects of student resistance. For example, student 
resistance can be a tool for students to struggle for identity, 
autonomy, and voice; it can produce cognitive and cultural 
change; and it can confront inequalities in power (Nacon, 
2005) 

Just as there are many different reasons for student 
resistance, there are also many different types of resistance 
behavior. In the literature, these types have been grouped in 
various ways (Chan & Treacy, 1996; Higginbotham, 1996), 


but are most often categorized as active and passive (McLaren, 
1994; McFarland, 2004). Passive resistance is tacit; students 
do not directly show their reactions; instead they generally 
complain about and criticize the teacher. In active resistance, 
students show their reactions clearly by challenging or 
rebelling against authority. 

Hidden curricula in higher education 

Theoretical publications and research on hidden curricula 
have mostly focused on students in primary and secondary 
schools. However, the concept is equally applicable for higher 
education. Hidden curricula in higher education are visible in 
the assumptions and values of teaching staff, the expectations 
of students, the social structures and informal rules of 
institutions of higher education, and the educational systems 
in which they are embedded. In order to be successful in 
higher education, one must demonstrate not only intellectual 
ability, but also adaptability to the hidden curriculum (Snyder 
1971). In higher education the informal demands expected 
from students include showing a business-like and detached 
attitude with respect to the subjects of study, working with 
theoretical constructions, using professional jargon and 
abstract concepts, conquering uncertainty, anxiety and 
nervousness, and developing the desire to compete and win 
(Bergenhenegouven, 1987). 

As with the research on hidden curriculum, research on 
student resistance has also been conducted mostly at the 
primary and secondary school levels. There have only been a 
few studies on higher education (Kearney, Plax, Smith & 
Sorensen, 1988; Burroughs, Kearney & Plax 1989; Kearney, 
Plax & Burroughs 1991; Margolis & Romero, 1998; Margolis, 
2001; Gair, 2003). Additional research on student resistance 
at higher education levels needs to be done for two reasons: 
first, to contribute to the theoretical understanding of student 
resistance theory and hidden curricula, and second, to 
improve the completion rates of students whose resistance 
behavior contributes to their leaving school without obtaining 
a degree. Due to the fact that there are only a few studies of 
hidden curriculum and student resistance in higher education, 
and theoretical and empirical knowledge is a wide-open field, 
the following study was designed to contribute to our 
understanding at an undergraduate level. 

Method 

This research was aimed at finding an answer to the 
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question: ‘do hidden eurrieula have an influenee on the 
resistanee behavior of undergraduate PCG students?’ Findings 
are based on qualitative data. The eontext, the partieipants, 
and data sourees have been described. 

Context 

The research was conducted at a Turkish University’s 
Department of Psychological Counseling and Guidance 
(PCG) within the Faculty of Education. The study group was 
composed of senior undergraduate students. Throughout this 
paper, any references to the meaning of ‘senior undergraduate 
students’ will represent students in their final year of 
university. In Turkey, students must be successful in the 
‘Student Selection Examination (OSS)’ in order to be 
admitted to any departments of higher education. Only 
approximately 20% of students who take the OSS 
examination pass (OSYM, 2004). Thus, the students of the 
PGC Department have already exhibited high levels of 
academic ability. To ensure admission, many students take 
courses from private institutions to prepare for the OSS, 
because high school curricula do not cover the content 
adequately. These private courses are prohibitively expensive 
for low-income parents. Thus students from middle and upper 
socio- economic backgrounds are generally more successful 
at OSS and consequently, PCG students typically come from 
middle or upper socio- economic class families. 

The graduates of the PCG department are being trained 
to become counselors in primary and secondary schools. In 
Turkey, counselors are primarily teachers and are given the 
title ‘guidance - teacher’. Hence, they have to take education 
and method courses. Even though all of their rights and 
salaries are the same as normal teachers’, counselors do not 
go into classrooms and teach. It is a career that offers job 
security, unlike other departments in the Faculty of Education. 
The Ministry of Education appoints PCG students to schools 
around the country as soon as they graduate. Moreover private 
schools also employ graduates of the PCG Department. 

Participants 

The research subjects consisted of a class of undergraduate 
senior students at a Turkish University’s Department of PCG 
in the Faculty of Education. Seniors were selected based on 
the assumption that a period of longer experience in the 
department may have made them more sensitive to the hidden 
curriculum and more likely to develop resistance behavior. 
Additionally, having more experience about teachers and 


classes in the university, they have more courage to show 
resistance behaviors compared to the freshmen students at the 
university. Further, these seniors were interviewed subsequent 
to classes being over and immediately prior to graduation. 
This timing was chosen to lessen the affect of any concerns 
about faculty reaction. This class was observed in all their 
courses for 10 weeks. The class consisted of 12 upper socio- 
economic level (29.3%), 27 middle socio- economic level 
(65.8%), and only two low socio- economic level (4.9%) 
students. 31 participants were female (75.6%) and 10 were 
male (24.4%). As in most cultures, the teaching profession - 
including guidance teachers and counselors - is female 
dominated. Race and ethnicity, however, were not studied 
since Turkey has few immigrants from other countries. 

As part of the next stage, 12 out of 41 students who were 
observed to be demonstrating active or passive resistance 
behavior were interviewed. These 12 students were informed 
that their identity would be protected in this study and 
voluntarily participated in interviews. 

Data sources 

The research being reported on comprised a case study 
investigating what Yin defines as: ‘a contemporary 
phenomenon within its real-life context, especially when the 
boundaries between phenomenon and context are not clearly 
evident... and relies on multiple sources of evidence, with data 
needing to converge in a triangulating fashion, and as another 
result’ (Yin, 2003, pp. 13-14). Carrying out a case study was 
the most appropriate qualitative method with which to 
conduct this study since the effect of hidden curricula on 
student resistance behavior may not be universal. Further, this 
phenomenon will be investigated within the cultural context 
of Turkey which has not occurred before and there is good 
reason to believe that culture plays a large factor in the nature 
of student resistance. Perhaps of most importance, qualitative 
research is especially well suited for in-depth understandings 
that are discovery based in nature. Data was collected from 
three sources: (1) official documents, (2) observations, and (3) 
interviews. 

Data collection procedures 

Because questioning the students directly about their 
social status would be considered culturally inappropriate and 
because students would be unlikely to reveal their real socio- 
economic status, information about student demographic 
characteristics was obtained from the official documents 
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maintained by the Faeulty of Edueation. The offieial reeords 
eontained baekground information sueh as their parents’ 
oeeupations and their plaees of origin, from whieh soeio- 
eeonomie status eould then be dedueed. 

Classroom observation was the seeond data source. A 
form was created to make use of while observing classes. The 
form was designed to gather critical incidents into a narrative 
system of possible resistance behavior related to hidden 
curricula (Evertson & Green, 1986). That is, observations 
were made in a natural class climate and the observed 
resistance behaviors were recorded by taking into 
consideration the classroom settings in which those behaviors 
took place. Recording those behaviors using narratives helped 
the researcher analyze those resistance behaviors in a manner 
which is superior to checking predetermined behaviors on a 
checklist. On the other hand, recording student resistance 
behaviours by handwriting might have caused some minor 
resistance behaviors to be omitted. If it was possible to record 
class with a video camera without disturbing the natural class 
atmosphere, the researcher might have determined more 
resistance behaviors as the tape could have been replayed as 
necessary. 

Before conducting the research, a pilot study had also 
been conducted on PCG senior undergraduates. In the pilot 
study’s first phase, two double-major students were selected 
to conduct classroom observations. They were trained to 
recognize elements of the hidden curriculum and student 
resistance. Double-major students are those who wish to 
graduate with two separate degrees. In order to do this, their 
first year GPA has to be high and they must also take an 
entrance test for their second department of choice. 
Observations were conducted for eight weeks. Six students 
who showed active or passive resistance based on the 
observations were interviewed. The observation process of the 
pilot study went smoothly. However, when the observation 
forms were examined, it was determined that the observers 
had confused resistance behavior with more common 
undisciplined behavior. For this reason, the student- 
researchers were trained regarding the hidden curricula and 
student resistance for a total of nine hours. In this training, it 
was emphasized that resistance behaviors are conscious and 
planned behaviors and they can be grouped as either passive 
or active resistance. For example, jokes and complaints are 
considered passive resistance, whereas active resistance 
includes challenges and rebellions (McFarland, 2004). 

Senior students in the department of PCG were observed 
for 10 weeks. Structured field observations were used 
throughout (Bailey, 1994). The researcher did not participate 


in observations in order not to affect classroom climate. As 
with the pilot study, two double -major students were 
employed to conduct observations because they had high 
grade point averages in their home departments and because 
they were familiar with the program and could function as 
participant observers. One student’s home department was 
physical education and the other’s was elementary education. 
They take PCG courses as their second field and receive 
degrees from both the departments. Because double major 
students start taking PCG courses during their second year, 
the students who conducted the observations had not 
developed close relationships with the majority of the PCG 
students. It was assumed therefore, that they would be 
objective and reliable in their observations. 

These observers recorded their observations independently. 
After the observations, the researcher and observers compared 
forms. This check on inter-coder reliability revealed 
approximately 90% agreement between the two observation 
forms. The inter-coder reliability was calculated based on 
descriptions of students’ resistance behavior by both codes. In 
our meeting, the categorization of resistance behavior by the 
two coders were compared and discussed. Overall, 19 
students were identified as having either active or passive 
resistance behaviors. The coders agreed on their classifications 
of the resistance behavior nine out of 10 times. Students who 
displayed high frequencies of resistance were selected as 
informants for interviews. The coders mostly agreed when 
identifying the student resistance behavior. In a few cases, the 
coders had some disagreement in their categorizations as to 
whether certain behavior was active or passive. The difference 
between forms consisted generally of only one student who 
showed the most passive resistance, which is a difficult 
behavior pattern to observe directly. This issue was resolved 
with negotiation. 

Upon analysis the observations were divided into six 
groups: active/successful, passive/successful, active/average, 
passive/average, active/unsuccessful, and passive/unsuccessful. 
This was explained to the observers; students who show 
active resistance directly react, challenge, and rebel. These 
students might quarrel with teachers. On the other hand, 
students who show passive resistance react indirectly; they 
complain and criticize the teacher. These students make jokes, 
mock, behave in a way that spoils the teachers’ motivation, 
come late to the lessons or not even bother to attend. The 
performance levels of the students were determined by 
examining their transcripts. Up till now, students with an 
average GPA above 3.00 were deemed to be successful 
whereas between 2.00- 2.99, they were deemed average, and 
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Table 1. Students who were interviewed with subsequent groups 


Sort of 

Achievement 

Student’s 

Sex 

Resistance 

Level 

Name* 




Sevim 

Female 


Successful 

Yasemin 

Female 

Active 

Average 

Sarper 

Gokhan 

Male 

Male 


Unsuccessful 

Meryem 

Taner 

Female 

Male 



Gorkem 

Female 


Successful 

Serpil 

Female 



Osman 

Male 

Passive 

Average 

Dilek 

Female 



Iknur 

Female 


Unsuccessful 

Tulay 

Female 


Note. * Real student names are not used. All the names are 
aliases. 


below 1.99, were unsueeessful. Aeeording to their sueeess 
rate and resistanee type, two students from eaeh group, 12 
students in all were seleeted to be interviewed (see Table. 1). 
The aetive/sueeessful group demonstrated aetive resistanee 
and got high grades. The passive/sueeessful group exhibited 
passive resistanee but also got high grades. The aetive/ 
unsueeessful group showed aetive resistanee but reeeived low 
grades. The passive/unsueeessful group demonstrated passive 
resistanee and also reeeived low grades. The aetive/average 
group engaged in aetive resistanee and reeeived average 
grades. The passive/average group was coded for passive 
resistance and their grades were also average. 

In the next phase, two students from each group were 
selected to participate in standardized interviews, with the 
total number of participants including eight females and four 
males. The interview questions were determined according to 
the result of observations. Although related literature was 
taken into consideration to determine the interview questions, 
the classroom observations were mainly used to structure 
interview questions since the international literature about 
hidden curriculum and student resistance cannot explain the 
academic and social climate at a Turkish university. The 
interview questions were: 

1) Can you tell me about your background? 

2) Can you describe for me the typical atmosphere in 
your class? 


3) How are your relations with your instructors? 

4) What methods and strategies do instructors generally 
use to teach in classes? 

5) Do you speak out your own thoughts and ideas in 
classes? 

6) Do instructors give homework? (If yes) Can you give 
examples? 

7) Which of your courses do you like or dislike? Why? 

8) What do you think about the formal curriculum of 
Psychological Counseling and Guidance, and the knowledge, 
which you have been presented in textbooks and instructors’ 
lectures? 

9) How does you behavior change according to the 
classroom climate and your instructors’ behavior? 

The goal of the interviews was to understand from the 
student’s perspective the perceived curriculum - both overt 
and hidden -, and the nature of their resistance. Interview 
questions covered the students’ perceptions of class climate, 
teacher practices in the classroom, their relationship with the 
instructor and their peers, course content presented by the 
instructors, textbooks, and behavior related to resistance. As 
stated earlier, the interviewees had finished their final exams 
and they were in the process of graduation. For this reason, it 
is assumed that they spoke frankly in the interviews. The 
interviews were conducted in Turkish as that is the native 
language of the students and the researcher. Interviews were 
taped and transcribed. The Turkish transcriptions of the 
interviews were translated in English by researcher which 
were subsequently checked by two academic staff in the 
department of English Language in the same university. 

Analysis of data 

Erickson’s (1986) interpretive approach was employed to 
analyze the data. Erickson argues that conceptions of reality 
cannot be meaningfully separated from the social settings in 
which they occur. Individuals create meaning through their 
actions in social settings. Using a variety of data collection 
methods a researcher can reconstruct a limited understanding 
of information gathered by and from actors in the field. His or 
her perspective limits a researcher’s understanding of the 
participants’ actions. A researcher must consider the entire 
body of data collected from the field and look for key 
linkages among various items of data. Erickson offers 
techniques for generating assertions from data analysis and 
for establishing evident warrants for assertions. He advises 
that the data corpus be broad, and that the researcher should 
look to both confirm and find evidence. In accordance with 
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Erickson’s techniques, assertions were made based on 
categories, and confirming and disconfirming evidence was 
sought. Member checking (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) - 
effectively included participants in research - was also 
employed. As a researcher performs an observation or an 
interview, he or she must restate, summarize, and rephrase 
what subjects are saying to see if it can be understood. After 
the researcher has collected and analyzed his first round of 
data, he or she can then employ member checking in order to 
ask respondents or other members of the same group if the 
researcher’s preliminary findings seem correct. The researcher 
then gives members a chance to make additional comments 
and incorporate these comments to add complexity to the 
researcher’s final analysis. In this research, participants 
worked with the researcher to modify and revise their 
assertions. In other words, the meanings derived from these 
assertions were negotiated with participants. 

Results 

The findings were analyzed and classified in seven 
categories. These categories are: (a) classroom setting, (b) 
faculty stance to creative thoughts and ideas, (c) gender 
divisions, (d) ideological and worldview divisions, (e) biases 
about academic and professional courses, (f) exams that are 
appropriate to “banking system”, and (g) not giving enough 
guidance about scientific research. 

Classroom setting 

The 41 students who participated in this research had 
enrolled for PCG during fall 2002. The physical environments 
of the classrooms were small and technologically inadequate. 
Courses were teacher centered. Lecturing was the main 
teaching method; instructors and textbooks were the only 
sources of information. Students were expected to study the 
weekly readings and commit much of it to memory. Instructors 
seldom used an overhead projector. Students passively listened 
to the instmctors and took notes. Instructors occasionally 
asked open-ended questions after lecturing. Student achievement 
was assessed by midterm and final exams. 

Faculty stance to creative thoughts and ideas 

Although the formal curriculum claimed to develop 
creative thought, data analysis revealed that students were 
seldom encouraged to discuss their opinions or offer original 


thoughts during class. Most educators advocate encouraging 
students to participate actively and discuss their thoughts for 
constructive learning to take place (e.g. Davies, 1981; Gage & 
Berliner, 1984; McKeachie, 1986). However, in the interviews, 
all the students, active and passive learners alike, mentioned 
that the classes were mostly teacher-centered. Although the 
lecturers sometimes tried to involve students in the class by 
asking questions, the instructors seemed to pick students who 
would confirm the instructors’ thoughts. As an example, two 
male students commented: 

Osman: The students who talked the way that the 
instructors like are credited with words such as 
‘excellent’ and ‘good job’ by the instractor in the 
classroom. These students always got higher achievement 
scores in their exams. 

Sarper: In discussions, I generally express my own 
thoughts. But there have been times when I have been 
criticized or silenced for expressing an argument 
contrary to that of the instructor. 

Statements like this suggest that the instructor's ideas 
were to be accepted as truth, there was little or no space for 
critical thinking or argument. Students who reproduced the 
teachers’ perspective were supported and encouraged in class 
discussion. When the students were asked how they reacted to 
instructors who were not open to opposing thoughts, they 
stated that they got bored, and, did not pay attention. They 
simply wrote down what the instructor said during the lecture 
and tried to figure out what was likely to be asked in the exam. 
Even when the students were resistant to certain ideas, they 
often simply parroted the instructor’s thoughts. For example, 
a female student, Dilek described her strategy: 

I talk bearing the instructor’s thoughts in mind. For 
example, if the lecturer is talking in favor of 
existentialism, I also bring my thoughts in favor of 
existentialism. 

This student’s behavior indicated that she was aware of 
the perils hidden in the delivered curriculum, and knew that 
she would be rewarded if she expressed thoughts that were 
compatible with the instructors’ ideas. Because clear and 
obvious resistance to the teaching staff is likely to result in 
punishment, students prefer to resist passively. This finding is 
the same as the results of studies conducted by Burroughs, 
Kearney & Flax (1989) and Kearney, Plax & Burroughs 
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(1991). 

Gender divisions 

The most impressive findings was that instructors 
discriminate against male students in class. In much of the 
educational literature, especially feminist studies on gender 
discrimination in higher education, females generally have 
been victims of unequal treatment by male teachers (e.g. 
Hall & Sandler, 1982; Sadker & Sadker 1986; Constantinople, 
Cornelius & Gray 1988; Cornelius, Gray & Constantinople, 
1990; Sadker & Sadker, 1994). In these studies, teachers’ 
expectations for males were higher than for females, and 
males were more likely to be encouraged in activities and 
discussions. However, during the observations, the males 
were more likely to be victims of discrimination. The 
observers noted that female students were more likely to be 
called upon and to agree with the instructors. Moreover in the 
interviews three males accused instructors of discrimination 
against them and favoring female students. 

Gokhan: When the instructors start a discussion in the 
class, they always initially recognize that the girls have 
priority as speakers. In turn, the girls become more 
dominant in class discussions. Thus, the instructors 
think that the girls are more active in class discussions. I 
believe that they are also biased when grading our 
papers. 

Sarper, another male student had a more moderate 
opinion about gender divisions: 

I think the instructors behave more tolerantly towards 
girls. I guess that girls are more suitable for guidance 
and counseling professions than boys. People in this 
profession should be easy going and flexible. I think 
that the girls have those typical characteristics which 
make them more successful in their jobs. I believe that 
the instructors agree with me about this. However, this 
reason can not explain their unfair behavior towards us. 

When female students were asked for their opinions, 
they generally did not deny the existence of gender division in 
the class. For example, Serpil “blamed the victims”: 

Unfortunately, division exists in the class. But I do not 
complain about that, because it’s the boys’ inappropriate 
behavior that has caused this division. They do not 


study and are undisciplined. Moreover, some boys make 
fun of our ideas. 

In the interview, three male students resisted gender 
discrimination by adopting a stance of passive resistance. 
They withdrew and refused to listen in class or participate in 
class discussions. For example, one male student, Taner, said: 

I simply do not listen to the classes. I sometimes do not 
come to school. I do not participate in the class 
discussions. 

Also, a female student, Serpil, commented that: 

The boys generally dislike me because I participate in 
discussions. They even derisively say ‘Shut up’. The 
more you say the higher marks you get. 

Despite a few opposing perceptions, instructors were 
generally perceived to be favoring females over males. This 
discrimination is caused by the fact that male students show 
resistance. This resistance is generally passive. 

Ideological and worldview divisions 

In this study, all the participants claimed that instructors 
also treated them unequally in respect to their ideologies or 
worldviews. Problems arose when instructors’ political 
ideologies and worldviews conflicted with those of the 
students. From the students’ perspective, instructors negatively 
viewed students whose political views were from the opposite 
side of the political continuum. Another source of conflict 
was youth culture versus more traditional expectations about 
dress and hairstyles. This problem was stressed by eight 
students in the interviews. For example a female student, 
Tulay, complained about the unwritten dress code: 

I usually wore miniskirts during my first year 
undergraduate study. But, I felt that it was deemed 
inappropriate by instructors. So, I gave up wearing these 
kinds of clothes. 

Osman, a male, faced a similar dilemma: 

I hate shaving. But I continually have to shave my beard 
because of my fear of some instructors’ reactions. 

Bergenhenegouwen (1987) indicated, ‘the hidden curriculum 
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in university can be described as the whole of informal and 
implicit demands of study and study achievements that are to 
be met for someone to complete units of study’ (p.536). 
Students have to accept institutions’ and instructors’ informal 
and implicit demands for academic success. One of the 
instructors’ demands had to do with dress and facial hair and 
could be viewed as culturally symbolic. In the Turkish 
cultural context, dress and facial hair are seen to symbolize 
certain ideological positions and worldviews. For example, 
those female students who wear short skirts and put on 
makeup are considered more liberal, whereas female students 
who wear long skirts and do not put on any makeup are 
considered more conservative. Those male students having 
beards are considered more conservative, and male students 
who wear ear rings and have long hair are considered more 
liberal. Both of the above quotations suggest that instructors 
play significant roles in determining students’ dress and body 
image regardless of gender; students hide their preferences for 
the sake of academic success. It seems that instructors convey 
these messages of disapproval subtly and implicitly. For 
example a female student, Gorkem, carefully explained: 

Instructors do not directly criticize our political views. 
But their looks sometimes bother me. They generally 
react to students indirectly. However, when the students 
talk about their political views and when those views 
conflict with instructors’ views, some strong arguments 
can arise. Some instructors also do not give permission 
to these students to participate in class discussions. I 
also think that they evaluate those students’ exam 
papers more harshly. For example, I actually can not 
pass some courses if my political views are different 
from that of many of my instructors. But, my exam 
papers are good enough to pass. They can not make me 
fail. 

Political conflicts were also part of the classroom culture. 
Students were aware of the necessity to follow the rules of the 
hidden curriculum to achieve academic success. However, 
some students continued to display active or passive 
resistance even when their academic success or grades were at 
risk. In the interviews, two students reported such a situation. 
Clearly this aspect of the curriculum was not well hidden 
from the students. They were aware of it. 

Taner: I clearly state my thoughts and political opinion 
in class. I sometimes suffer for my behavior. I clearly 
resist against instructors who interfere with me. I do not 


give up struggling with instructors. I express my 
opinions even if they are opposite to the instructors’ 
opinion. 

In the interviews, 10 students reported that they had 
avoided conflict with the instructors. They often avoided 
expressing their real views on any issues, instead presenting 
ideas that they believed the instructor wanted to hear. Clearly, 
these students hide their resistance because of fears for 
their future. For example, a female student, Yasemin explained: 

I am just a student and graduating from the department 
is a higher priority for me. For this reason, I do not want 
to have any conflict with the instructors. I keep my 
dress and hairstyles fairly simple. I keep my ideas to 
myself and do not state them in class. 

Clearly, many students hide their resistance because they 
fear for their future. Most students avoided conflict with the 
instructor and accepted hidden curriculum. But some students 
were resistant. The majority of student resistance was passive, 
a few instances of active resistance were observed. 

Biases about academic and professional courses 

Another impressive finding from this research was that 
although counseling, guidance, and professional teaching 
courses were taught as central parts of the formal curriculum, 
the instractors gave more importance to psychology topics of 
a higher academic nature. Counseling and guidance requires 
only enough knowledge of psychology to solve the problems 
of ordinary students through guidance. Therefore, they do not 
need a deep knowledge of psychology in this field. In all of 
the interviews students explained that academic psychology 
content were emphasized more than subjects related to 
counseling, guidance or teacher education. In the interviews, 
all students complained that instructors emphasize psychology 
topics with more enthusiasm, making students feel that these 
topics were more important than counseling and guidance 
knowledge. As one student put it: 

Sevim: In our classes, we are learning psychology 
subjects to a depth that we will not need when we 
eventually work as counselors. Counselors cannot treat 
them legally since counselors only have a limited 
knowledge base on treatment issues. But, in the classes, 
students are taught how to treat hyperactivity; even the 
medicines used to treat some psychological disorders 
are taught. 
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When the students were asked which lessons they liked 
most, almost all of them stated that they loved academic 
psychology-related classes. Four students even mentioned that 
they wanted to be psychologists, although their program has 
not been designed to make them eligible for that job: 

Dilek: Psychology is a vast field. On the other hand, 
psychological counseling and guidance is limited. In 
psychology classes I always come across subjects that 
are new to me, and that attract my interest. So, I wish I 
could be a psychologist instead of working as a 
counselor, which has a very ‘shallow' field of study. 

Despite their dreams, PGC graduates will work in 
schools, and will offer PGC services primarily to parents, 
students, and teachers. Thus it is essential for the counselors 
to learn and practice their skills in the teaching - learning 
process and the operation of the educational system. All 
students argued that they were not informed well enough 
about the education system, the teaching profession and 
educational issues both in Turkey and globally. Curiously, the 
students with these complaints also noted that they do not 
consider these classes to be as important as academic 
psychology courses that are mainly applicable to the 
immediate concerns of their field. Gorkem who resisted 
passively and was one of the most successful students of the 
class put it this way: 

I feel that I know a little about the educational problems 
of Turkey and general classroom problems. But in the 
class, few people including myself have a problem with 
this deficiency. 

Clearly Gorkem was not satisfied with the content of 
her teaching and learning courses, which were deemed 
to be significant and important. Sevim described the 
resistance in her class towards the formal curriculum: 

We do not participate in discussions during the class 
period, when the instructor starts to talk about pedagogy. 
So, these classes continue without any participation in 
the discussions. Usually, our instructors lecture, while 
we only take notes. 

The students stated repeatedly that they receive more 
information about academic psychology and this consequently 
resulted in them developing negative attitudes toward 
counseling-psychology, guidance, and teaching method 
courses. Furthermore, students showed less resistance towards 
instructors who focused more on psychology per se, because 


they believe that counseling and psychological guidance 
courses are very repetitive. Apparently they get bored and 
exhibit passive resistance such as criticizing the instmctor, not 
listening to the lesson, being late to the lesson, and not paying 
attention. The reason for the students’ negative behavior 
seems to be that teaching and counseling psychology and 
guidance courses are perceived as low status fields while 
academic psychology is seen as high status knowledge. 

This situation is reminiscent of Clark’s (1960) concept of 
the ‘cooling- out function in higher education’ - except in 
reverse. The cooling- out function provides under performing 
students with an alternative status, which is less attractive 
than the status that has been lost. In the cooling- out process, 
the student does not fail, unless he or she wishes to define it 
so, but instead transfers to some more immediate terminal 
degree. However, academic psychology (to be a psychologist) 
is more prestigious than teaching, counseling, or psychological 
guidance (to be a counselor) in Turkey. Therefore, in this 
study, we observed a ‘warming up process’. The instructors 
seem to be raising students’ expectations by giving them an 
appetite for academic psychology. As a result, the students 
develop aspirations to become psychologists. However, crucially, 
PCG students cannot become psychologists according to 
Turkish law. Although both the instructors and the students in 
PCG are aware this, the students are ‘warmed up’ to academic 
psychology by their instructors, who generally graduated from 
departments of psychology. 

Another explanation for the students’ negative attitudes 
towards counseling- psychological guidance and teaching 
method courses may be Bourdieu’s (1977) concept of 
‘symbolic violence’. Symbolic violence is defined as a 
process of gradual and subtle manipulation towards dominant 
cultural interest. All pedagogic actions and instructional 
practices are symbolically violent insofar as they impose a 
system of cultural meanings in the context of ‘arbitrary’ or 
natural power relation (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977). That is, 
when instructors exert a taken-for-granted power over 
socialization practices it is construed as ‘violence’. In this 
study, the instructors subtly inculcated the idea that a career in 
psychology is more prestigious than becoming a school 
counselor. By respecting the instructors’ messages without 
resistance students accepted that academic psychology 
courses were more important and consequently, enjoyed them 
more. 

Exams that are appropriate to a “banking system ” 

Students in Turkey often do not study to learn; they 
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study to get high marks on their exams. Regardless of their 
aehievement level, all students reported studying just to pass 
the exam. The instruetors’ teaehing methods lead students to 
foeus only on getting things right. All students reeognized that 
the exam questions were designed to assess whether they had 
memorized eertain faets or eould repeat the ideas that their 
instruetors advoeate. For example a student, Serpil: 

In order to be sueeessful, it is neeessary to write down 
exaetly what the instruetor tells the elass and to 
memorize it. I ean not get a high mark if I answer 
questions in my own way by expressing my own 
thoughts. 

This is a very elear statement of what Paulo Freire 
(1970) termed the ‘banking system’ of edueation: 
Narration (with the teaeher as narrator) leads the 
students to memorize meehanieally the narrated eontent. 
Worse yet, it turns them into “eontainers,” into 
“reeeptaeles” to be “filled” by the teaeher. The more 
eompletely he fills the reeeptaeles, the better a teaeher 
he is. The more meekly the reeeptaeles permit 
themselves to be filled, the better students they are. 
Edueation thus beeomes an aet of depositing, in whieh 
the students are the depositories and the teaeher is the 
depositor. Instead of eommunieating, the teaeher issues 
eommuniques and makes deposits, whieh the students 
patiently reeeive, memorize, and repeat. This is the 
"banking' eoneept of edueation, in whieh the seope of 
aetion allowed to the students extends only as far as 
reeeiving, fding and storing the deposits (Freire 1970: 
58) 

As with Freire’s ‘banking system’, instruetors eonstruet 
exams that require students to write down exaetly what they 
were told in leetures or told to read in their texts. Aeeording 
to the students, when they ineluded their own thoughts in 
papers or exams they reeeived low marks. Clearly exam 
questions were not designed to develop eritieal and ereative 
thinking. 

Not giving enough guidance about scientific research 

Seientifie researeh is generally a prominent eharaeteristie 
of higher edueation. Students are eneouraged to eonduet 
researeh, and PCG is taught in the light of eurrent university 
researeh. Students in the PCG department explained that the 
instruetors eneouraged them to eonduet researeh, but they did 
not give enough guidanee. Furthermore, all students elaimed 


that their instruetors sometimes assigned grades without 
eheeking their papers in detail. For example, Ilknur deseribed 
the following problem: 

We are eneouraged to do researeh in our elasses. In 
almost every eourse, small researeh projeets are 
assigned as term papers. But we usually do not get any 
help or feedbaek from our instruetors. None of the 
instruetors have given our term papers baek. I do not 
know what I did right or wrong. Also, I am not sure 
about the eriteria our instruetors use when evaluating 
our papers to assign grades. I think the instruetors do 
not even read our term papers. They give marks based 
on how the homework looks rather than what its eontent 
is. I do not believe this is fair for those students who put 
a lot of time and effort into the preparation of their 
papers. 

It appears that although the instruetors eneourage their 
students to do researeh, they do not help them to eonduet it or 
provide feedbaek to improve their learning. The students 
notiee that the instruetors do not eare about the quality of their 
researeh. When the students were asked how they dealt with 
this, they told us that they prepared their homework to look 
beautiful but put little emphasis on eontent. Instead they 
submitted many eomputer-deeorated pages, and often 
plagiarized blatantly from various sourees. 

Conclusion 

The goal of this researeh was to investigate the effeet of 
hidden eurrieulum on student resistanee in an undergraduate 
PCG. The results of this researeh indieated that students 
demonstrate resistanee to both the hidden and delivered 
eurrieula. The Department of PCG has a delivered eurrieulum 
that is eonsiderably different from the formal eurrieulum. 
While the students aeeept and obey some dimensions of the 
delivered and hidden eurrieulum, they resist other dimensions 
of the delivered eurrieulum, while appearing to aeeept the 
more hidden aspeets. The devaluing of eounseling psyehology 
and teaeher edueation, in the faee of high status diseiplines 
sueh as aeademie psyehology is aeeepted uneritieally, and 
hints at the true power of a ‘hidden’ eurrieulum to avoid 
provoking resistanee. 

The findings appear to show that the elass elimate is not 
demoeratie enough. The reasons for that probably eome from 
Turkish eulture. In a traditional eulture, instruetors, like 
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parents, are eonsidered to be the souree of true knowledge and 
they should be respeeted. Sinee instruetors are seen as 
authoritative and respeeted by Turkish soeiety and students, 
students eannot easily show aetive resistanee. 

How ean the student resistanee resulting from delivered 
and hidden eurrieula be redueed or remedied? Clearly some 
forms of resistanee are rational forms of behavior that ean 
only be redueed by substantive ehange in the institution and 
its pedagogieal praetiees. Sehool and elassroom settings 
should be eomfortable for the students. Instruetors should 
aetually eneourage critieal thought and treat students’ 
resistanee behavior as neeessary feedbaek. That is, they 
should listen to what the students are telling them. (Burroughs, 
Kearney & Plax, 1989; Lindquist, 1994). 

Finally, it is important to aeknowledge the strengths and 
weaknesses of this study. The strengths are as follows: the use 
of a ease study was seleeted as the main researeh method in 
order to inerease the validity and reliability, and to generate 
an in-depth pieture of the phenomena. Data sourees inelude 
offleial doeuments, observations made by two double majored 
students, and interviews that were eompleted just before 
graduation of the partieipants. Use of these multiple strategies 
inereases eonfidenee in the eredibility and reasonableness of 
the results. In regards to weaknesses, although the topie of 
this researeh is very eomprehensive, this researeh is limited to 
PCG at a university in Turkey. This limitation should be taken 
into eonsideration by other researehers. Additionally, 
longitudinal researeh that will last four years might illustrate 
better the phases of the development of students’ resistanee 
towards the hidden eurrieulum. Lastly, not using a 
quantitatively based methodology limits attributions of 
eausality and direet eomparison to researeh done on this topie 
in different eountries. 
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